














POLISH FOLK DANCES 


At last an album of folk dances supervised 
by a recognized ethnic group! The new 
Album of Polish Dances by Folkraft was 
produced in cooperation with The Polish 
Folk Art and Dance Group, directed by 
Miss Lola Rom and Mr. John Galinski. 


Four records in album -- $3.93 
Instruction booklet included. 
F1008B Gasior (Gonsior) 
A Dziadunio Polka 
F1009B Gesi Za Wodą (Kujawiak) 
A Ojra! Ojra! (Polka) 
F1010B Kokotek 
A Antek Polka 
F1011B Trzy Krakowiaks (Krakowiak) 
A Bartek Polka 





Still going strong: 


COUNTY FAIR SQUARE DANCES 


Set No. F1. (With calls) Three 10 inch records in album. 
Al Brundage calling with the Folkraft Country Dance Orches- 
tra led by Peter Seeger. Price $3.47, Federal tax included. 
Set No. F 2. [Without Calls] Four 10-inch records in album. 
Music by Folkeraft Country Dance Orchestra, Peter Seeger 
Leader. $4.36, Fed. Tax Incl. 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 


Dept. R, 7 Oliver St., Newark 2, N.J. 
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Girl Scouts - Boy Scouts 


From all that I have seen too many folk dance leaders and 
groups are prone to ignore one of the most active organizations 
that foster folk dance activities in many communitics; the Girl 
Scouts. In some sections this organization is the only one that 
maintains anything in the way of folk ar square dancing . . . . 
and ev 





on the leaders and groups that are interested only in adults 
should reflect that, after all, Girl Scouts do become adults and 
help or encouragement given to them now will insure an influx of 
interested dancers into adult groups in the future. And for those 
who may think that the girls don't know cnough to enter their 
group, we have reproduced (by permission) the qualifications re- 
quired for a Girl Scout Folk Dance Badge. 


And while I'm thinking about our younger generation, will 
someone please tell me why the Boy Scouts have no merit badge 
for folk or square dancing? Folk dancing, particularly American 
Indian, Sword Dancing, and some of the more energetic of the 
Slay dances would scem to be quite in line with the Boy Scout 
interests and suitable for groups of boys only, while American 
Square Dancing is an ideal approach to social mixing of groups of 
teen-agers. Square dancing allows boys and girls to really enjoy 
a party, since it appeals more to them as a sport without the in- 
timacy of modern couple dancing that often proves embarrassing 
to children of that ag 
difficulties. 





and frequently intensifies “puppy love” 


The few square dances for Boy and Girl Scouts that I have 
scen or heard of have always been sponsored by the girls’ organ- 
ization; it would secm that our Boy Scout organization is neglecting 
a wholesome antidote for the unnatural sophistication of many of 
our younger teen-agers 
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Here's How 


SQUARE DANCING 


In recent years “square dance” has 
become, in common use, much too 
loose a term; it has engulfed contra 
dances, singing games, running sets, old 
time quadrilles and even revived couple 
dances of the last century. In these in- 
structions, however we shall confine 
the term to its proper meaning: modern 
pattern dances performed by four cou- 
ples whose initial positions are on the 
four sides of an imaginary square. 
‘These dances as practiced today have 
evolved, in large part, from the quad- 
rilles of the 19th century, which in turn 
had been derived from_the English 
country dances of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

The definitions that follow apply to 
most square dancing as practiced today. 
However certain sections have their 
local variations of some of the steps 
and figures; if you meet such deviations 
the proper procedure is to “do as the 
Romans do” and conform to the local 
customs. issionaries and reformers 
are not as a rule the most popular of 
people . . . . besides YOU may be 
wrong! 

Many maneuvers are used only in a 
single dance and so are not here includ- 
ed in the definitions as basic figures. 

LEARN THE BASICS 

To learn “all the calls” is impossible 
even to a full-time professional as ev- 
ery section has it’s own variations and 
new combinations are made every day 
(a “real” caller can ad lib figures to 
almost anv tune). If you learn the few 
simple elements here presented . . . real- 
ly learn them so that you can do them 
without stopping to translate — you 
will be able to manage new dances in 
almost anv locality, especially if you 
take your place as the fourth couple 
and watch the others as they do the 
figures before your turn comes. 

THE FORMATION 

The couples in a square set are 
numbered from 1 to 4, couple number 
1 in most places will be the couple 
with their backs to the caller, the num- 
bering proceeding counter - clockwise 
around the set. 





























THE PATTERN 


Most square dance calls have three 
distinct sections; an introduction per- 
formed by all the dancers, a figure 
which may be done separately by and 
combination of dancers (or even a sin- 
gle dancer), and a break performed as 
a sort of chorus at the completion of 
cach series of figures by the individual 
involved, 


THE CALLER 


Modern square dances are “called”; 
that is directions for cach figure are 
given to the dancers as the pattern 
progresses, by a “caller” who may sing 
these instructions to the music, chant 
them in thyme, or merely “prompt”, 
giving the name of cach figure. It is of 
prime importance that the dancers hear 
and obey these instructions at the prop- 
er time, never anticipating the call. If 
a person falls behind they should omit 
the missed portion and continue with 
the caller. 

Obviously a good caller should 
“know all” and be able to conduct the 
dances with spirit, improvising when 
necessary to allow slow dancers to catch 
up while keeping the rhythm and se- 
quence intact. IF any considerable num- 
ber of people are involved, a public 
address svstem is a necessity. 

MUSIC 

If you are to use an orchestra that 
is not accustomed to square dance work 
be sure to tell them that strict tempo 
is required and that the caller must Le 
heard above the music. And if you 
intend to dance to singing calls the 
band must be able to transpose to a 
key in which the caller can sing. 

Tf vou intend to use only one instru- 
ment to accompany your dancing, a 
piano or accordion is to be preferred. 

If von dance to recorded music, most 
record shops can supply you with 
square dance music both with and with- 
out calls, (Or you can secure the Fol- 
kraft records (advertised in the front 
of this issue of Rosin the Bow) by 
mail. 

If you wish to learn by doing a few 
easy squares and have no phonograph or 
musicians, the simple singing calls here 











given have been so arranged that they 
can be sung completely through with- 
out instrumental accompaniment if de- 
sired . . . there are no gaps in the call 
requiring instrumental support, 


ADDRESS PARTNERS. (or corners) 
Man bows, lady makes a curtsy. 
ALLEMANDE LEFT, A. Join [left 
hand with comer and walk once around 
counterclockwise at arm’s length, B. 
In North Jersey: left elbow swing with 
the comer. C. Some West Indian 
groups; join right hands with comer, 
man tums lady clockwise around under 
his arm. Man bows, lady curtsies. 


ALLEMANDE RIGHT. As above but 
right hands (or elbows) with your part- 
ner or the next on your right, 


BALANCE, A. Facing designated per- 
son, advance one step, panse, retire one 
step. B. Spring lightly to the right on 
the right foot (only 4 or 5 inches) 
close left foot to the right; spring to 
left on the left foot, close the right to 
the left. C. Hop on the right foot, 
swing the left over the right, kicking 
the floor with the left heel in passing; 
hop on the left foot, swing the right 
over the left, kick floor in passing 
There are other variations in addition 
to these three. 

BASKET. For two couples: the ladies 
join both hands, the gents join both 
hands above the ladies’; men pass their 
joined hands over the ladies’ heads, Ta- 
dies their joined hands over the 
men's heads, All Jean back and circle 
left. 

CIRCLE LEFT. Join hands, and using 
either a walking step or a two-step, 
circle in a clockwise direction, Any 
number may be involved, from three 
up. Circle right is of course in the op- 
posite direction, 

CHA! (Sashav) . 
(slide-close-slide-close ) 
side, 
CORNER. For a gentleman, the lady 
on his left; for a lady the gentleman on 
her right. 

DOS-A-DOS. Advance, passing right 
shoulders with the designated person, 
step sideways to your right (passing 
back to back) and walk backwards to 
place. 

ELBOW SWIN 












































A sliding step 
usually to the 











Lock elbows (right 





or left as directed) and turn rapidly 
using the “buzz step.” 
FORWARD AND BACK. Facing the 
designated person or persons, advance 
three steps, pause, and retire backwards 
three steps. 
GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT. Face 
partner and walk forward, touching 
tight hands (keep to your left) pass 
by to the next person; touch left hands, 
pass by (keep to your right) and con- 
tinue in this manner around the set 
until vou meet vour partner. If no other 
call is then given, again pass your part- 
ner and continue around until you meet 
for the second time at the home posi- 
tion, In New Jersey the girl is usually 
turned under the man’s arm each time 
instead of merely touching hands. 
HEADS, 'The Ist and 3rd couples. 
HOME, Your original starting position 
in the set. 
HONOR PART? 
dress.” 
LADIES CHAIN. The two ladies ad- 
vance, touch right hands in passing and 
join left hands with the opposite men 
who place their right hands on the 
ladies” waists and turn around with 
them (counterclockwise) to fi 
again, This is a half-chain; repeat, re- 
tuming the ladies to their partners for 
a complete chain 
iS GRAND CHAN 

1 four ladies, ( 
or as they pass.) 
NADE. Use walkin, 

PROMENADE, 
























RS. Same as “ad- 


















g step or 

TIOME. 
Walk with your partner counter-clock- 
wise around the set to your home posi- 
tion, PROMENADE ACROSS or half 


two step. 





promenade. Change places with the 
facing couple, keeping to the right. 
PROMENADE. in single file, Usually 
counter-clockwise around the set with 
vour left hand on the shoulder of the 
person ahead. ‘The usual position for 
the couple promenade is the same as in 
skating; facing in the same direction. 
right hand joined up to right hand, 
left to left. In New Jersey the man 
places his right arm around the lady's 
waist. 

RIGHT AND LEFT. Advance, pass- 
ing right shoulders with the opposing 
person of the facing couple, (The la- 
dies pass beween he men.) Join inside 














hands with partner and tum to face 
back. (The man backs up, the lady 
walks ahead.) Repea back to place. 
RIGHT HAND STAR. Face to the 
left and with your right hand grasp the 
right wrist of the person ahead of you. 
Walk in the direction you face. 
LEFT HAND STAR. As above, but 
face right and use left hands, 
SALUTE PARTNERS. Same as “ad- 
dress partners” except in North Jer: 
where a military salute is usually giv- 
en. 

SIDES. The 2nd and 4th couples. 
SWING YOUR PARTNER. Stand 
beside your partner, right side to right 
side, the sides of the right feet touch: 
ing. Man extends right arm in front 
of the lady, placing his right hand on 
the left side of her waist; her right hand 
grasps his right arm at the elbow. The 
lady's left arm extends in front of the 
man; he clasps her left hand in his left. 
Now. leaning away from each other, 
use the right foot as a pivot and turn 
rapidly by pushing with the left foot. 
A good idea of the motion may be ac- 
quited if vou place the side of your 
right foot beside a thin pole (such as a 
strect sign}, crook your right clbow 
around the pole, lean away and revolve 
about the pole by shoving with the 
left foot. More complicated holds are 
often used, but this foot movement, 
led the “buzz step” remains the 
same. 

TWO GENTS SWING, OR TWO 
LADIES SWING. The neatest proce 
dure, and one that eliminates fumbling 
is to use the hold employed in the 
Hungarian Czardas, Stand right side 
to right side, right feet touching, Ex- 
end right am across in front of the 
other person and place right hand firm- 
ly on the side of their waist. Raise left 
arms overhead and revolve rapidly, 
lcaning away from each other and using 
the buzz step. 

TWO-HAND SWING, Join both 
hands, lean back at arm’s length and 
turn ravidly, using buzz step. 
TWOSTEP. As usually done in 
square dancing the feet never leave the 
floor. Slide the left foot forward, draw 
the tight up to the left, advance the 
left slightly, Repeat, starting with the 
right. 





























WALKING STEP. A light springy 
step on the ball of the foot; the heel 
never touches the ground. 


Singing Calls 
PARLEZ VOUS 
Music: Madamoiselle from Armentieres 
INTRODUCTION 
Join your hands and circle left, parley- 
Cirele back on the same old track, par- 
fay vo 
Oh, Swing your partner round and 
round, 
kiek He" ähins and knock her down 
Hinky dinky par-ley voo. 
FIGURE 
First couple out and circle four, four 
Swing your opposite lady, swing her 
round and round; 
Step tient Back and you see her smile 
You step right up and swing her awhile 
Hinky dinky par-ley voo. 
BREAK 


Promenade right in Indian style, par- 
ley voo 
Lady lead in single file, parley voo; 
Swing Madamoiselle from Armentieres, 
She hasn't been swung in thirty years 
Hinky dinky par-ley voo. 
EXPLANATION 
INTRODUCTION: The shin-kicking and 
knocking down are merely “patter” of 
course, FIGURE: First ‘couple joins 
hands with the second couple; cirele 
once around to the left. Gent No. 1 
swings lady No. 2 while gent No. 2 
swings lady No. 1. Retaining a firm 
hold on the hands that are joined in 
the swing (lady's right, man's left) 
snap back away from each other to 
arms’ length and then swing again. 
Man No. 1 now takes lady No. 2 as 
his new partner and proceeds to couple 
No. 3 where the figure is repeated and 
so on around the set, After the break 
couple No. 2 starts and the others in 
turn, Note that the original partners are 
not retrieved until the last couple has 
Jinished the figures. BREAK: Al! prom- 
enade right in single file, left hand on 
the shoulder of the person ahead, howl 
and yell as per the popular idea’ of an 
Indian brawl; swing partners on reach- 
ing home position. 


RED RIVER GIRL 
Music: Red River Valley 
INTRODUCTION 
All join your hands and you circle, 
Halfway around and the other way 
back home: 
When you're home everybody swing 
your partner, 
Swing your own, she's your Red River 
Girl, 

















FIGURE 
Four hands around in a circle, 
‘Then you swing with the other fellow's 





girl; 

Oh, you step right back and salute her, 

Swing your own, she’s your Red River 
Girl. 


BREAK 

Take an elbow swing with your corner, 

Hey, around and around all you whirl: 

‘Then a right hand to your little darlin’ 

And a grand right and left around the 
a: 






Swing with your honey when you meet 
her, 

Promenade, promenade one and all; 

When you're home dos-a-dos on your 
corner, 

Dos-a-dos with your Red River Girl. 


EXPLANATION 
INTRODUCTION: Circle left, circle 
right all swing partners. FIGURE: First 
couple joins hands with the 2nd couple: 
circle once to the left. Gent No. 1 
swings lady No. 2; gent No. 2 swings 
lady No. 1. Step back to arm's length 
and give a military salute, The two 
men now swing their own partners, 
then couple No, 1 proceeds to couples 
No. 3 and No, 4 in {urn where they re- 
the figure, BREAK: All left elbow 
ing with corners: grand right and 
t halfway around the set; meet part- 
ners, swing once around, promenade 
to places. All dos-a-dos with corners, 
then with partners. Second couple now 
starts the figure and continue thus un- 
til all couples have had their turns. 





















Ramblins' 


Happy Wieser, that energetic caller 
from Allentown, Pa. has organized a 
square dance club. They have 90 mem- 
bers already since their start in June. 
‘They chartered a bus for a visit to the 
Deck House in Camden in July and 
are planning an all-day picnic (like the 
one the Garden Staters held) on Stept. 
28. Incidentally, they have made me 
an honorary member. ‘Thanks. 

New Mexico and Arizona have been 
sharing a record season as tourists 
swarmed in to attend a long list of In- 
dian dances, rodeos and Spanish fiestas 

“This Week” magazine for July 30 
had a write-up about Rodeo Ben, the 
cowboy's tailor in Philadelphia. He 
Makes the shirts and jeans for Roy 
Rogers, Gene Autry and other sage 
brush notables. 

Central City, Col. held their annual 
Frontier Festival with the usual whoop 
and holler, square dancing in William's 
Stables, Cousin Jack Picnics, etc. 

Augusta, Me. celebrated its sesqui- 
centennial Ang. 1 to 3rd with costume 
teas, old time dances and a procession 
of girls in folk costumes. 

‘The United Scottish Clans of N. Y. 



































and N. J. held their annual outing at 
the Nassau, N. Y. Fair Grounds. Bag- 
pipes, Highland dancing, games and the 
usual whoope 

The 1947 “Toronto Folk Festival 
(June 8 to 15) made history there with 
an outstanding program. ‘The affair 
was directed by Mrs. John T. McCay; 
the progam with its patron and parti- 
cipants filled a 32 page book! T 
songs and ceremonies were pres y 
Indian, French Canadian, English, 
Lithuanian, Buddhist, Jewish, Negro, 
Hungarian, Spanish, Mexican, Polish, 
Latvian, Danish, Swedish, Yugoslavic, 
Scottish, Ukrainian, Armenian, Japan- 
ese, Bulgarian, Finish, Holland, Croa- 
tion, Czechoslovakian, Welsh, Chin- 
ese, Macedonian, Estonian and Greek 
units. From the U. S. came V) 
Beliajus and his group while th 
hope Morris Dancers came all the way 
up from Alabama, 

The Song and Dance Festival at 
Storrs, Conn. drew the usual big 
crowd; the dancers were really color 
ful this year as many more attended in 
costume... . with a strong leaning 
toward red and white. We hope to 
lave some photos of the groups in 
Rosin the Bow next month as part of a 
discussion of costumes. The day was a 
double event for Warren Schmidt, dir- 
cetor of the festival, he became a proud 
pappa that moming. 

‘The Rabbit Raisers had a Rabbit 
Roast before the lestival in the eve- 
ning: I participated with the other call- 
ers, but no one could answer the vital 
question; “Did these rabbits die hap- 
py" 

‘The Polish ‘Tatra Mountaineers will 
mark their 10th anniversary with a pro- 
ducion “Marriage lestivities” with all 
the traditional dances and customs of a 
Gorale wedding, Ihe group is under 
the direction of Mr. John Gromada, 
leading interpreter of ‘Tatra folklore and 
dances in this country. Sunday, Aug. 
31, at the Polish Home, Passaic, N. J. 

Piute Pete recently ran a barn dance 
for one of the nudist colonies; just ev- 
envbody is square dancing these 
Princess Elizabeth and her fiance Lt. 
Mountbatten danced till 3 A, M. n 
cently at one of the old-time dances in 
Scatkind. Mountbatten managed the 
square dances, but gave up on the Seat- 





































































tish reels. And we are trying to get 
photos of some of those square dance 
parties we understand various Holly- 
wood movie stars have been throwing 
lately. 

1 called at another one of those 
Awosting Country Club dances; all the 
teen-agers came barefoot and danced 
anything I gave them, from Greek Ha- 
sipikos and Italian Tarentellas to the 
wildest and wooliest square dances on 
tap. They sure liked it; didn’t want to 
go when the orchestra left; we went 
on dancing to records! 

The prize winning photo in our 
Girl Scout folk dance picture contest 
(our cover photo this month) is of 








‘Troop 75 of Dan Mills Schools, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The costumes are Czecho- 
vakian. 

‘The honorable mentions in the con- 
test are all printed in this issue. We 
wish to extend our thanks to the hun- 
dreds of troops that sent in their 
photos for this contest; the judges had 
a tough job deciding between many of 
them. Some of the most interesting 
groups lost out because the photos 
were too poor to be reproduced; some 
of the best (photographically) shots 
were ruled out because they were not 
identifiable as folk dancing; social and 
stage dances were not included in the 
contest rules. 











Dance Directory 


This is a supplement to the complete directory; as soon 





enough 


of our inquiry cards are returned from the various groups we will 


publish a complete listing again, as a directory to be o 


value re- 


quires frequent check-ups. Listing here is free and carries no obli- 
gation... . if you know of any unlisted groups we would be glad 


to include them. 


Greentiold Center, N. Y. Greenfield 
Grange Hall. Squares. Elmer calls with 
the, Rancho’ Valley Ramblers. Wed. 9 
lo 1 
Fast Borlin, Conn. Wed. Aug. 27. (Aug. 
28 in case of rain) Square Dance Festi- 
val at Hubbard School Athletic Field. 
Art Websters Old Timers, guest call- 
ers. (Sorry; they sent this in so late) 
Mineola, N. Y. Mineola Fair. Square 
dancing with Paul Hunt and guest call- 
ers. Sept. 12. 8 P.M 
Danbury, Conn. Danbury Fair, Sept. 27 
to Oct. 5. Square dancing afternoos 
only with Al Brundage and The Pio- 
neers, Exhibitions. 
New York, N. Y. United Nations Festi- 
val at Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City. 
Folk dance exhibitions by nationally 
roups evenings of Sept. 14 to 19. 
uare dance exhibition Sat. Sept. 13 
at 11 AM. 
North Bergen, N. J. Community Hall, 
47th St. and Grand Ave. Squares. Joe 
Young calls. Thurs. (Opens Sept. 11.) 
North Bergen, N. J. Caller's Night Oct. 
26th at Community Hall, 47th St, and 
Grand Ave. Sponsored by Joe Young 
and Jack Bailey. 
Santa Fe, N. M. Fiesta, Aug. 29 to Sept. 
1. America’s No. 1 Folk festival. Danc- 
ing, music and costumes. 
West Toledo, Ohio. Odd Fellows Hall. 
Squares. Simon Myer calls Sat. 
Erie, Pa. Odd Fellows Hall, Peach St. 
Squares, with Old Man Sunshine. Sat. 
Pholps, N. Y. Squares with Stanley Van 
Hoover's Orch. Sat. 
Walworth, N. Y. Fire Hall. Squares 
with Stan Van Hoover's Orch. Fri. 














Great Barrington, Mass, Fair, Sept. 20 
to 28. Square dancing with Pop Smith 
calling 

Perry Okla, Cherokee Strip Celebra- 
tion, Sept. 14 to 16. Indian dances, old 
fiddler's contest. 

New York, N. Y. The Clubhouse, 150 
W, 85th St. Folk dancing for beginners. 
1 Hr. Semi-private classes. David Hi 
instructor. Every Sat. 1 to 5 p. 











Starts Sept. 6. 

Plainfield, N. J, Redmans Hall, Wash- 
ington Ave. Squares. Walter Cook, 
caller. Sat. 


Chicago, Il. International House, 1414 
E. 59 St. Folk dancing with Vytautus 
Beliajus and Charlotte Ghent. Tue. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Garfield Park, 3rd and 
Burleigh. Mel Schoeckert calls. Every 
‘Thur, in July and August. 

Boonton, N. J. Caller's Night. Monday 
Sept. 6 at Marshall's Barn, Oak St. 8 


p. m 
Passaic, N. J. Polish Mountaineer festi- 





val. Sun. Aug. 31, Polish National 
Home. 1 Monroe St. 7 p. m. 
Haverstraw, N. Y. Italian Festival. 


Sept. 6th and Tth. 
Butler, N. J. Harvest Festival for the 
benefit of the Quaker fund for the re- 
lief of the German needy, Sun., Sept. 
14 at Forest Hill Park. Schuhplatter 
dances ete. in the afternoon. 

Note that many of the places listed in 
last month's directory may have chang- 
ed: the leaders seldom notify us (darn 
them!) when they close up. 


kok * 








GIRL SCOUTS EARN THEIR BADGES 


Perhaps some of our readers would like to see how 
many of the different tests they could pass? And (I'll 
get shot for this) how many leaders do you know who 
could pass the whole series? 


DANCING 


FOLK DANCING BADGE 





Note: This badge belongs jointly to the fields of Sports and 
Games, Music and Dancing, and International Friendship. 


To earn this badge, participate in eight of the following activi- 
ties. The three starred (*) are required, Choose any five others 
that interest you. 


*x, Choose one of the following nationality groups and dance 
well and correctly, over a period of at least three months, the 
number of dances mentioned in that group. You should know 
the steps of your dances thoroughly; the correct positions of 
hands and arms and body for the nationality group chosen; 


and the names of the steps and the meaning of any calls. In 
addition, you should be able to show the correct positions for 
sitting, standing, and walking. Show by what you wear for folk 
dancing that you know the right kind of dress and shoes for 
comfort and freedom. 

If possible, at least half the dances should require more than 
one couple to a figure, and whenever possible you should 
choose dances having more than one figure. Solo dances may 
not be counted toward the required number. 

Your teacher should be a person who was born in the country 
whose dances you select, or who learned the dances from real 
folk dancers, if possible. If neither is possible, the books listed 
at the end of this badge may be used for the dances of coun- 
tries listed from a to l. 

In sections where two or more countries are grouped to- 
gether, at least half the dances should be of one country. 

a. American. Learn six dances, including: 
(1) A running set, at least six fancy figures. 
(2) A quadrille with three changes. 
(3) A contra dance. 


(4) If possible, one from your own part of the country. 

b. Baltic: Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian. Learn six dances. 

c, Celtic: Irish, Scottish. Learn six dances. 

d. Czechoslovak. Learn six dances, or learn the fourteen 
figures of the Beseda and two other dances. If possible, at 
least one should be from each of the following: Czechy 
(Bohemia), Slovakia, Moravia, Silesia. 

e. English, Learn six dances, including: 

(1) A longways dance for three or four couples, 
(2) A longways dance for as many as will. 
(3) A circle dance, 


(4) A square dance. 

(5) IÉ possible, a processional. 

If you have a teacher who knows a Morris dance, you may 
include this type. 

f. Finnish. Learn six dances; if possible, choose those that 
are not of Scandinavian origin. 

g. Germanic: German, Austrian, Netherlands, Swiss. 
Learn six dances. 

h. Hungarian. Learn four dances, including: 

(1) The Csárdás, with as many of the steps as possible. 
These should include the single and double slow steps; 
both man’s and woman's bokazó; the quick steps; and the 
turning step. Learn to spell and pronounce Csárdás cor- 
rectly. 

(2) Three figure dances, such as a circle Csárdás, 
Toborzó, Verbunkós, the Palotás. 

i. Mexican. Learn four dances. 

j. Scandinavian: Danish, Norwegian, Swedish. Learn six 
dances. (If you use books, do not choose Swedish dances 
containing the Hambo step, which cannot be learned cor- 
rectly from a book. If you learn Norwegian dances, try to 
learn the folk songs that go with them, since Norwegians 
usually sing while they dance.) 

k. Ukrainian. Learn four dances. (Books may be used, but 
are not advised.) 

l. International. Learn nine dances: three each of any 
three of the countries (not groups) listed in this activity. For 
instance, not three Scandinavian dances, but three Swedish. 

The following nationalities listed from m to t may be se- 
lected only if you have a teacher who learned the dances in the 
country of origin or from real folk dancers, not from books. 


m. American Indian. Learn four or five dances. 

n. Balkan and Near East: Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Rumanian, 
Albanian, Greek, Armenian, Jewish. Learn five dances, three 
of which should be of one nationality. All of these groups 
have a common dance form—that of a chain or a ring—the 
Yugoslav Kolo, the Greek Choro, the Jewish Horah, the 
Armenian Horo. Each nationality, however, has certain char- 
acteristics of music and step that are peculiar to it. 

o. Central and South American. Learn five dances. 

. Italian. Learn five dances. 

. French. Learn five dances. 

. Polish. Learn four dances. 

. Russian. Learn five dances. 

. Spanish and Portuguese. Learn five dances. 


ren om 


*2. Sing at least three folk songs of the country whose dances 
you have chosen. If possible, choose songs to which you may 
do the dances, so that you may dance whether you have an 
accompanist or not. Try to find out if the people of the country 
selected had a special musical scale different from our “do-re- 
me”; if so, learn the scale. 

3. Bring to the troop meeting a musical instrument charac- 
teristic of the country whose dances you are learning, or a pic- 
ture or a model of the instrument. If possible, bring a phono- 
graph record of this instrument and play it for the troop. Tell 
the troop how it is played—whether bowed, plucked, or struck 
—and what it is called in the country of its origin. Tell some- 
thing of the history of its development—what instruments it 
grew from or what grew from it, or what instruments it is 
related to. If there is a folk legend of its origin, tell it. 

4. Compose a simple tune of at least eight measures to which 
a polka, a schottische, or a waltz might be danced. 

5. Become familiar with some of the dance music by five 
famous composers. Play several pieces for the troop, either on 
the piano, the violin, or the phonograph, and see if troop mem- 
bers know what sort of dance each was for (if they do not 
know, tell them). 

6. Learn to play at least four of your dance tunes on the piano, 
violin, accordion, or shepherds’ pipes, and play for the troop to 
dance. 

7. Find out, by talking with a librarian, bookseller, or printer 
one of the ways in which music is printed, so that you can tell 
the troop about it. Learn why music books are often expensive; 


learn something about the way collectors of folk music discov- 
er and record the tunes; what the copyright law is, how it 
helps the author and publisher, and how it applies to you. 

*8, With other members of your troop, give a folk dance 
party, inviting the boys of your neighborhood who like to dance, 
or your fathers and mothers, or—as a last resort—other girls, 
and teach at least one dance to your guests. Demonstrate your 
other dances for them. Have your decorations and refresh- 
ments simple but characteristic of the country whose dances 
you are performing. 

g. With other members of your troop, compose and present 
a seasonal festival or a pageant based on the folklore of the 
country whose dances you have chosen, and include two or more 
folk dances, a folk song, and some of the folk customs appro- 
priate to the season. 

OR 

Take part in a community or intercommunity folk dance 
festival in a park or playground. 

10. Demonstrate your dances for convalescent children in a 
hospital or an old people’s home. 

11. Be able to lead and to follow a Grand March. 

12. The polka is done in different ways in different countries, 
depending on the music. Try it to such different rhythms as 
“Little Brown Jug,” “The Irish Washerwoman,” and the polka 
from Weinberger's opera “Schwanda.” Learn the schottische 
step, the step-hop, and the peasant waltz or Landler. 

13. Learn at least three singing games and teach them to a 
group of Brownies or Brownie-age children. 

14. Attend, as a group, a folk dance for grown men and 
women and watch several of their dances. If they invite you 
to take part, do so. 

15. If you have not chosen American dances under activity 
number one, learn at least one dance that is done traditionally 


in your own state. 
OR 


Learn one dance of the nationality group of your ancestors. 

16. Learn and dance correctly one court dance, such as the 
Minuet, the Viennese Waltz, the Russian Pas d’Espagne, the 
Russian Pas de Quatre, the Polish Mazurka, the Polonaise. 
Learn how to make a curtsy. 

17. Write down as plainly as you can the directions for one 
of the folk dances you have learned (this must be your own 
description). Then ask a friend who does not know the dance 
and has never seen it to try to follow your directions. Correct 


them until they are plain and prepare them in a neat form for 
the troop or local headquarters library. Be sure to state what 
music is used for this dance, but if your source for it is copy- 
righted you should not make a copy of it. 

18. Compose, as a group, a simple dance to go with a well 
liked folk song. Write down clear directions for your dance. 

19. Make a design based on a dance call, the name of the 
dance or its music, the floor pattern of a step, or a conven- 
tionalized picture of a dance figure. Apply your design to a 
cover or case for music books, or a bag for dancing slippers, or 
some other object. (There is an old quilt pattern known as 
“Eight Hands Round.”) 

20. If there is no longer any country dancing in your com- 
munity, talk with some of the older people who remember the 
square dances of their younger days and get from them the di- 
rections for such a dance. Write down these directions and try 
them out in your troop. In this way you may save something 
valuable that would otherwise be lost. 

In the countries in which these dances originated boys and 
girls and men and women danced together. You too will find 
that your folk dancing will be more fun if there are boys who 
enjoy doing it with you. Some camps have grand times with 
neighboring boys’ camps at square dances. Perhaps your near- 
est Boy Scout troop or the boys you know in school would like 
to join you in the fun of a barn dance or international dancing 


party. 














Authentic Goral Dances 


Polish National Home 
1 Monroe St. Passaic, N. J. 


Sun., Aug. 31, 7 P.M. 






IF EFF EEE 
= THE GRANGE HALL > 


Franklin Avenue, Wyckoff, N. J. 


opens the third season with 
Rod La Farge and The Vagabonds 


3X on Sat. evening September 6 x 
_ X with square and folk dancing X 


x Every Saturday night x 
XX XXX RRR SEET 





Harvest “Festival 


= Benefit of the German needy > 


All day Sunday Sept. 14 at 
Y E P 
Forest Hill Park, Butler N. Y. 





The album thousands have been 
waiting for: 


Ocandinavian 


Folk Dances 


Four UNBREAKABLE records 
containing the following dances: 





* The Hatter * Ace f Diamonds * 
* Potku Masurkka % Raatikko * 
* Ruggen * Freiar * 

* Varsouvienne * Tantoli * 


Recorded under the supervision of the eminent 

folk dance director, Michael Herman. Played by 

the famous Sven Tollefson Trio. Album will be 

sent postage prepaid if remittance accompanies 
order. Price, tax included, $6.00. 


Scandinavian Music House, Pre. 


625 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





Mention Rosin @e Bow when answering ads. 





